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remember, often^ as I talked of my childhood, I could never call
to mind the name of the1 dog that was so long beside me : now,
that night on taking leave, Walther all at once said to me : ' I
can well figure you, and how you fed poor little Strohmian.9 Is-
it chance ? Did he guess the name; did he know it, and speak
it on purpose ? If so, how stands this man connected with my
destiny ? At times I struggle with myself, as if I but imagined
this mysterious business; but, alas! it is certain, too certain.
I felt a shudder that a stranger should help me to recall the memory
of my secrets. What sayest thou, Eckbert ?"

Eckbert looked at his sick and agitated wife with deep emo-
tion ; he stood silent and thoughtful; then spoke some words of
comfort to her, and went out. In a distant chamber, he walked
to and fro in indescribable disquiet. Walther, for many years,
had been his sole companion; and now this person was the only
mortal in the world whose existence pained and oppressed him.
It seemed as if he should be gay and light of heart, were that one
thing but removed. He took his bow, to dissipate these thoughts ;
and went to hunt.

It was a rough stormy winter-day; the snow was lying deep
on the hills, and bending down the branches of the trees. He
roved about; the sweat was standing on his brow; he found no
game, and this embittered his ill-humour. All at once he saw
an object moving in the distance; it was Walther gathering moss
from the trunks of trees. Scarce knowing what he did, he bent
his bow; Walther looked round, and gave a threatening gesture,
but the arrow was already flying, and he sank transfixed by it.

Eckbert felt relieved and calmed, yet a certain horror drove
him home to his castle. It was a good way distant; he had wan-
dered far into the woods. On arriving, he found Bertha dead:
before her death, she had spoken much of Walther and the old
woman.

For a great while after this occurrence, Eckbert lived in the
deepest solitude: he had all along been melancholy, for the
strange history of his wife disturbed him, and he dreaded some
unlucky incident or other; but at present he was utterly at vari-
ance with himself. The murder of his friend arose incessantly
before his mind; he lived in the anguish of continual remorse.

To dissipate his feelings, he occasionally moved to the neigh-
bouring town, where he mingled in society and its amusements.
He longed for a friend to fill the void in his soul; and jet, when